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I Am My Own Enigma 


Introduction by Brenda Richardson 


James Joyce wrote that an object "achieves its epiphany" 
when "its soul, its whatness, leaps to us from the vestment 
of its appearance," and this concept of epiphany comes 
as close to describing the essence and intent of the work 
of William T. Wiley as anything I know. Joyce said that 
the epiphany was the moment in which "the soul of the 
commonest object... seems to us radiant." Thus, by an 
absurdly happy and anachronistic coincidence for me, 
Joyce described Wiley's work better than I could: each 
piece that Wiley produces embodies a new epiphany, an 
evocation, a sudden perception of essential meanings, a 
special insight that we could get no other way. 

Wiley has been making art since he was quite small, and 
he learned very early that art set him apart, in both posi¬ 
tive and negative ways ("I guess having been into art for 
a long time, even in grade school, immediately you get 
some kind of feedback. If you can draw a tractor or a car, 
even a little bit, you get some kind of power through it — 
trade for something, acquire things, time out of class to do 
what you want.") 1 He was fortunate in finding friends and 
teachers who recognized and encouraged his abilities as 
an artist, and his enthusiasm for art as a way of life never 
really wavered. He says that during his first year at the 
San Francisco Art Institute the idea was suggested to him 
that perhaps he shouldn't be specializing so soon, that per¬ 
haps a liberal arts education would be the wiser course. 

He remembers thinking that over and discussing it with 
Bill Allan, who said, "Well, that's fine if you don't know 
what you want, but I know what I want." And Wiley says 
that of course then he too realized that he knew what he 
wanted, and it was art without any reservation. 

In high school in Richland, Washington, Wiley got spe¬ 
cial encouragement from his art teacher, Jim McGrath. He 
remembers that McGrath was completely open to all 
manifestations of creative energy, and used in his own 
work words and sounds as well as purely visual imagery, 
inspiring in his students a particularly receptive and tol¬ 
erant attitude about every possible aesthetic and social 
variation. Wiley recalls that at that time he was particu¬ 
larly struck by the work of Dali and De Chirico, and also 
by Arp, Klee, Miro, Brancusi, Morris Graves, and Mark 
Tobey—among McGrath's favorites. There were frequent 
side trips to Seattle to visit galleries and artists' studios 
(and even occasional trips to San Francisco and Los 
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I Am My Own Enigma 


Angeles), and Wiley feels he had a very significant ex¬ 
posure to a wide range of art and ideas and techniques 
through McGrath's classes. 

After high school graduation in 1956, McGrath discussed 
with Wiley various possibilities for further art study, in¬ 
cluding the Cooper Union, the Art Students League, and 
the San Francisco Art Institute. Bill Allan, who went to the 
same high school, had been at the Art Institute for two 
years by then, and encouraged Wiley to come to San 
Francisco to study, and that was his final decision. 

/ was pretty knocked out by the school, felt a little bit 
shaky about it, seemed like a lot of the skills and 
badges I had accumulated back in high school just 
didn't hold that much water. But I guess whatever 
belief I had in my own work, and whatever eagerness 
I had to get it on, I just adopted pretty much anything 
that came along. I liked all the different ways of seeing, 
and different ways of doing things. I'd never seen so 
much of all that before. Things seemed bigger, sort of 
"more," more paint. In class we'd sort of worked with 
small things, light paper, and tempera, delicate things, 
quiet things. At that point 1 got sort of heavy into 
Francis Bacon, mainly just the technique, that kind of 
blurred quality. I did that a lot, and drawing. And finally 
I used some of those techniques to shift away from 
specific figuration. I started mixing in figures, animals, 
still life, landscapes, sort of blurring and smearing to 
obscure some of that information that was drawn pretty 
specifically. Pretty heavy emphasis on dramatic con¬ 
trasts, too. 

At the Art Institute he learned a great deal about the skills 
and techniques of painting, but much more important than 
that was the exposure to the professionalism and serious¬ 
ness of his teachers and fellow students —among whom 
at that time were, respectively, Ralph Ducasse, Elmer 
Bischoff, Nathan Oliveira, Ralph Putzker, Frank Lobdell, 
and Manuel Neri, Bill Geis, ferry Ballaine, loan Brown, 

Bob Hudson, and of course Bill Allan. He was especially 
drawn to Lobdell, who seemed to him to be very "straight 
and serious and caring," with an intense but intelligently 
removed relationship to his own work. The presence of 
Lobdell and Still in Wiley's painting from that period is very 
strong—and Wiley is the first to see it and appreciate it. 
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I Am My Own Enigma 


While in school he learned much from the figuration 
of Bischoff and Oliveira, and even more from the ab¬ 
straction of Lobdell. Just the same, he formulated a style 
uniquely his own, so much so that since 1958 his work had 
been included in several exhibitions both locally and in 
New York and had caught the very favorable attention of 
several New York critics. At that still early date in his 
career New York critic Dore Ashton wrote of his paintings: 

7 found a pronounced streak of originality in his work, 
an authentic expressionist sensibility, and the makings 
of a major painter. In a normal and wholesome way, he 
has learned much from his elders .... Yet none of the 
echoes in his work ever dilute its own strong flavour. 

. ..Wiley's specific adaptations include the romantic 
passion for huge formats, often double-panel composi¬ 
tions; the use of the expressionist blur which softens 
forms and makes their surfaces vibrate; and a stress on 
asymmetry and diagonal dynamism. He has also 
joined some of the younger artists in the incorporation 
of emblematic Americana — stars and stripes, and am¬ 
biguous symbols of popular culture. Yet, for all these 
familiar ingredients, Wiley has not forfeited that which 
is his own. Specifically, Wiley's own personality is ex¬ 
pressed in his use of almost-readable symbols _ In 

[his small oil sketches ] his urge to symbol becomes 
more explicit and he has experimented with montages 
of symmetrical images, repeated slightly differently 
two or three times on the same page. 2 

At the Art Institute, too, he had been taught to hold a fairly 
conservative attitude about showing and "commercial¬ 
ism," an attitude which he adopted with some reservation. 

I think there was a lot of Still's attitude in there about 
not showing until it was right. Ultimately I think that's 
a very sound idea, you are the artist, and you are the 
one who has to figure that out. When you feel right 
about it, the work can be shown. You just have to real¬ 
ize that you can have that much control over it. But then 
the idea came through a couple of times that the person 
who wanted to buy that painting was really trying to 
buy you, or buy what you represent, or your energy. 

I just kept thinking, nobody can really do that to you, 
and I just decided, I should take those risks, and if that 
possibility was in there, I just might as well find it out 
sooner or later. It just seems that anybody has a right 
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(1971). Ink and watercolor on paper. 22Vz x 30Vi". 
Courtesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 
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I Am My Own Enigma 


to it, on whatever level they can get it on. I mean, the 
idea that it was bad for somebody to buy your painting 
because it matched their couch. It doesn't matter. If 
you've got a good couch and a good painting, and it 
takes care of a chain of visual events that gets it on for 
you, what's wrong with that? 

1 think art should be more and more amoral, a realm of 
exploration. Especially in school, if you could just get 
that idea across to people, it just means a whole thresh¬ 
old of getting into art, or the aesthetic experience, or 
awareness. Just give people a chance to go into it and 
really flesh out a lot of things and feel themselves in it, 
without having to set up a commitment to it in any way 
— to trust them enough to believe their commitment will 
grow out of their relationship to it. 

As soon as he graduated from the Art Institute in 1962, he 
was hired to teach at the University of California, Davis, 
and although he has taken time off to accept several guest 
teaching positions at other schools, he is still a regular 
faculty member at Davis. He loves teaching, and he has a 
reputation for being a devoted and inspiring teacher. He 
also has a reputation for being able to draw good, original, 
interesting work out of previously completely uninspired 
students. He doesn't have a teaching "method," except 
talking to students at any time on any subject, and gentle 
suggestions of possible directions they might take in their 
work. He has no set expectations from his students, so he 
is totally receptive to new ideas and seemingly unortho¬ 
dox proposals and projects. There is no predetermined 
"right way" to handle an art problem and no particular 
response is any more appropriate than any other. In this 
atmosphere of both formal and intellectual freedom, both 
minds and skills seem to flourish, and there is a relaxed 
enthusiasm about art at Davis that is due in no small 
measure to Wiley's presence there. 

His attitudes about art and the processes of making and 
accepting art and art ideas are very contagious, and have 
not been restricted to his teaching. His energy has in¬ 
fected the entire Bay Region art community to a consider¬ 
able extent, and his influence in the area has been and 
continues to be intense. He is a source of constant encour¬ 
agement to other artists, in an area where low-key criti¬ 
cism, superficial interest, and sagging patronage are 
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(1970). Construction, with wood, leather, ink and charcoal 
on cowhide, pickaxe, found objects, and accompanying 
watercolors. 70 x 64" (irreg.). Collection William and 
Deborah Struve, Glenview, Illinois. 












I Am My Own Enigma 


continuing problems, spiritual and financial, to anyone 
determined to live here and function as an active part of 
the art community. 

Although Wiley has shown regularly in New York since 
1962 and has established a national (international) repu¬ 
tation for himself, he has never had much desire to live 
and work there on a permanent basis. Neither does he 
isolate himself from the New York art scene as do so many 
West Coast artists. He appreciates the value and intensity 
of New York, just as he appreciates the strength and style 
of San Francisco. 

One thing that hit me the first time I was in New York 
was when you ran into someone who was up for what¬ 
ever you were offering, the sensibility was honed right 
up and needed that information—it was just soaked 
right up like a sponge. Then I saw why art existed in 
New York the way it did, the place it had in the culture, 
why it was needed and how much it was needed, and 
that it was like any other power in the world. It had its 
good and its corrupt aspects, but it was a total part of 
the cosmos, just as everything is. 

Wiley's career spans a multitude of "styles," both for¬ 
mally and conceptually. He has worked in virtually every 
possible medium, traditional (oil, acrylic, watercolor, 
plaster, wood) and otherwise (twigs, leather, felt, dust, 
wax). He has done paintings, sculpture, drawings, water- 
colors, pastels, constructions, earthworks, theatre events, 
music composition, conceptual projects, and films. He 
makes no comparative judgment about the merit of any 
particular medium or style in either his own work or that 
of other artists —he loves Westermann as much as Ma¬ 
gritte, Clyfford Still as much as Duchamp. 

Wiley gets deeply involved with each of his works, and 
as a result of such strong personal identification with the 
pieces, he frequently makes open-ended projects of what 
from another artist might be a finished, static object no 
longer in his control. Wiley often originates on-going ex¬ 
change pieces with other artists; he does paintings that 
are sold partially incomplete, to be worked on at some 
later time (a recent painting, for example, is composed of 
100 balls, only 33 of which are painted, with the remaining 
balls left to be painted in at a rate of one for each year of 
the artist's life—regardless of the ultimate disposition or 
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whereabouts of the painting); he frequently makes new 
pieces out of old ones—notably, a series of 1966 paintings 
which he later wrapped and taped, transforming them 
into soft package sculptures; he adds or alters written in¬ 
scriptions to "finished" watercolors; and, less directly, 
though deriving from the same impulse never to close off 
the potential of a piece, is the frequency with which 
certain pieces appear in other pieces —a construction will 
reappear as a sketched image in a painting, or a contrap¬ 
tion painted from imagination into a watercolor will later 
appear as a real object on the studio floor. This emphasis 
on the work as a continuous body is reinforced by his use 
of a consistent group of themes and symbols throughout 
the work —especially the pyramid, striped or checker¬ 
board grid, infinity sign (reworked usually to a Moebius 
strip), the heart, lightning bolt, and star, the question 
mark, and a painter's easel —some of which may disap¬ 
pear from the paintings for several years, and then sud¬ 
denly crop up again in unexpected places. This attitude 
about the work is only a logical extension of Wiley's per¬ 
sonal philosophy and life style. He holds a position of ac¬ 
ceptance and tolerance of all possibilities—his belief in 
unlimited potential, his Zen acceptance of all potential, 
precludes any closed systems in art or life. 

While the lives of most artists are clearly focused on their 
art to the exclusion, more or less, of almost everything 
else, Wiley's art is more a by-product of his life. It's not 
that his art is unimportant to him, because it is, and he 
cannot conceive of himself not making art. But, just the 
same, he is concerned with life problems (rather than 
art problems) primarily, and his art happens inevitably 
in his life. 

Wiley is an extraordinary person. His art is extraordinary 
because he is, not vice-versa. He has been called witch 
and magician, poet and shaman. He insists he's no more 
special than anyone (and everyone) else. He is genuinely 
amazed and baffled at whatever skills and sensibilities he 
has that lead people to new insights. At the same time he 
is profoundly human, and is accordingly minutely per¬ 
ceptive of human foibles and tragedies. He has a youthful 
humor, a punning wit, which takes its form in modified 
cartooning, verbal games, "silliness," and clowning. He 
sometimes speaks in seeming riddles, sphinx-like, invent¬ 
ing new words or new spellings of old words to create 
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puns or double meanings; other times his work is purely 
lyrical and its meaning crystal clear. His work is autobio¬ 
graphically inspired, with the everyday commonplace as 
subject, the intimate sketch as revelation, language as 
game and invention, and a passionate involvement with 
the folly and miracle of life. He is well-read, intelligent, 
sophisticated, and highly developed spiritually—though 
not in any formal way. He enjoys life enormously, in each 
of its multiple facets. 

Wiley is a gentle fatalist, a sort of Zen existentialist. He 
accepts everything —ideas, events, people —as having 
equal value and equal potential. For Wiley acceptance of 
the human condition is not merely an abstract concept — 
it is a way of life. Much of his power, personally and in 
the work, derives from the fact that he does not contain 
his joy and faith—he expresses it, with an almost mystic 
capacity of transfusing his essence of strength, content¬ 
ment, and quiet energy to other people. Wiley feels that 
the world moves as it must, and however that may be is 
alright, or as Kurt Vonnegut says, "Everything is all right, 
and everybody has to do exactly what he does." 

Wiley is himself the greatest work of art he ever created, 
and to know him is to know everything in his art, and 
vice-versa. There is a real paradox in both his life and his 
art, between being totally knowable and forever seeming 
unknowable. Everything about Wiley is both more simple 
than it would appear, and more complex. "I am my own 
enigma," he says, a statement which is not meant to be 
enigmatic at all, but a statement of fact and clarity about 
being alive. Nothing is really hidden in Wiley's work; all 
meaning is present on the surface and is direct and un¬ 
selfconscious. Wiley's art is a gift that reminds us of 
the wonder and miracle of it all-it helps us to see with a 
new calm what has always been there, and to treasure the 
strangeness and beauty and openness of it. 


Notes 

] A11 quotations from William T. Wiley are excerpts from 
transcripts of taped interviews conducted by the author 
with the artist in May and June of 1971. 

2 Dore Ashton, "Abstract Expressionism Isn't Dead," Studio 
(London), September 1962. 
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Sub-Standard Test 


Notes by William T. Wiley, 1968 


IS ABOUT DESIGN INEVITABLE DESIGN AND TEST 
FOR SEEING AND THINKING SHRINKING AND EX¬ 
PANDING AND WILL EITHER RECORD YOUR 
ENCOUNTER FOR YOU OR YOU WILL RECORD 
YOUR ENCOUNTER WITH IT THE INTEREST IT SEEMS 
TO ME SHOULD DROP TO A LOWER LEVEL A MORE 
RELAXED LEVEL ABOUT SPEANDING AND BUYING 
THE TIME YOU NEED TO USE UP YOUR LIFE IN A 
MANNER BEFITTING YOUR OWN DIGNITY AND 
WORTH AND NOT ABOUT BELIEVING ME BUT TRUST¬ 
ING YOUR SELF ITS ABOUT EASE AND THE RIGHT 
AMONT OF CARE BEING GRANTED TO VARIOUS 
ENCOUNTERS AND BEING ABLE TO RECOGNIZE THE 
SPACE THAT EACH REQUIRES TO EXIST AND YET 
NOT SO MUCH THAT AN EVENTUAL DIALOGUE 
WILL OR CAN BE ESTABLISHED TO FASCILITATE 
LEARNING ABOUT THAT WHICH WE AGREE AND DIS¬ 
AGREE AND TO ALLOW NONSENSE TO ESTABLISH 
YOUR OWN SENSE OF IMPORTANCE AND THEN TO 
ALLOW THEM BOTH TO CHANGE PLACES AS THEY 
INEVITABLY DO AND THEN EVENTUALLY TO SEE 
BEYOND BOTH STATES AND KNOW THEY ARE BOTH 
LOOSE DEFINITIONS OF COMING AND GOING 
GIVING AND TAKING AND NOT TO PONDER TOO 
LONG THE CLASSIFICATION OF A GIVEN FORM NO 
LONGER THAN IT TAKES TO IDENTIFY IT ON THE 
MOST OBVIOUS LEVEL AND THEN TO RELAX SO 
THAT A DEEPER DIALOGUE MAY BEGIN AND LET 
ITS ABILITY TO DISGUST OR THREATEN OR PLEASE 
HEIGHTEN THE AFTER IMAGE AND ALSO TO JUST 
EXAMINE THE MATERIALS WITH OUT QUESTIONS 
BUT JUST SEE EACH ONE AND WHAT EACH CON¬ 
TAINS IN SOFTNESS COLOR HARDNESS TEMPERA¬ 
TURE TEXTURE AND TO BE TOLD OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN ABOUT BEAUTY AND UGLY AND OBVIOUS 
MISTAKES IN SPELLING AND SEEING AND LIVING 
AND THE FINGERS TRYING DESPERATELY TO DO 
THE RIGHT THING FOR THE BRAIN AND TO HOLD 
THE HAND THE GOOD WAY WHEN ITS SHOOK 
BADLY AND TO BE ABLE TO CONDUCT YOURSELF 
FULLY AND INEVITABLY IN YOUR ULTIMATE DESIGN 
AND JUST WITHSTAND A SUB-STANDARD TEST 

WM. T. WILEY 
1968 
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Hides Log—How to Chart a Coarse" 


Journal by William T. Wiley, February 18-April 27, 1971 
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1969. Ink and watercolor on paper. 24 x 19". Collection 
William and Deborah Struve, Glenview, Illinois. 
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Thoughts on Marcel Duchamp 


by William T. Wiley, November 1970 


What we can learn from Marcel Duchamp is the same 
message from any artist who has made his presence mani¬ 
fest in the form of personal achievement: is essentially 
that we do not have to follow his example. Yet should we 
find in his example a path that interests us we should 
trust ourselves enough to follow that path as long as it is 
possible without nn overabundance of human misery. If 
your life becomes unhappy or wretched you must have 
the trust and presence of mind to alter the relationship to 
one that is less destructive. The pain or joy of your life is 
essentially up to you. Both pain and its absence must be 
allowed for. 

If you cannot accept that which you deem ugly—(regard¬ 
less of how you define the term ugly) beauty in all its 
facets—which are endless will be revealed only in rela¬ 
tion or in proportion to the amount of dissatisfaction you 
find allowable. Your existence in the world is no harder or 
easier than the scope of your own imagination. 

Duchamp advanced his position to that of game master, a 
kind of ultimate stalemate. I feel his life is not to be trifled 
with or despised (this would hold true of any man or 
woman). Living in the shadow of one's own shortsighted¬ 
ness is the most difficult shadow in existence available. 

If you accept Duchamp's example as an ultimate limit or 
universe you miss a facet of his existence I deem essen¬ 
tial. His universe is ultimate only in relation to him. We 
must use his example of mobility and flexibility as an im¬ 
perfect but well intentioned model of existence. If you do 
not agree with his model you do not have to dissipate 
your energy by belaboring the point he made —an endless 
unresolveable rhetoric. His life and death in conventional 
terms make dis-proving or discrediting his achievement a 
mute point. However, that phenomenon of his existence 
was such that it will sustain almost any point of agree¬ 
ment or disagreement. The puzzle of man or a man's life 
should be enjoyed not feared. 
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Biographical Notes 


1937 Born 21 October, Bedford, Indiana 
1956 Graduated Columbia High School, Richland, 
Washington 

1959 Marriage to Dorothy Dowis 

1960 B.F.A., San Francisco Art Institue 
Birth of son Ethan Jacob 

1962 M.F.A., San Francisco Art Institute 

Begins teaching at the Department of Art, Univer¬ 
sity of California, Davis, a position held to the 
present time 

1963 Summer, teaches at San Francisco Art Institute 

1965 Birth of son Zane James 

Completion of film with Robert Nelson, "The Great 
Blondino" 

1966 Fall, teaches at San Francisco Art Institute 

1967 Holds guest teaching positions at University of 
California, Berkeley; San Francisco Art Institute; 
University of Nevada, Reno; and Washington 
State College, Pullman 

1968 Teaches at School of Visual Arts, New York 
Visiting Artist at University of Colorado, Boulder; 
collaborates with composer Steve Reich on per¬ 
formance events 

Presents "Over Evident Falls," theatre event, with 
Steve Reich at Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and at Sacramento State College 
1970 Completion of film, "Man's Nature" 

Visiting Artist at University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Lives in Woodacre, California 
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Selected Exhibitions 


One-Man Shows: 

1960 San Francisco Museum of Art 
1962 Staempfli Gallery, New York 

1964 Staempfli Gallery, New York 

1965 Lanyon Gallery, Palo Alto, California 

1967 Mills College Art Gallery, Oakland, California 

1968 Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco 

1969 Eugenia Butler Gallery, Los Angeles 
Allan Frumkin Gallery, Chicago 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco 
San Francisco Art Institute 

1970 Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York 

Madison [Wisconsin] Art Center ("Keelover") 

1971 Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco 
Studio Marconi, Milan 

University Art Museum, Berkeley (Circulating 
exhibition which will travel in 1971-1972 to the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and The Art Institute of 
Chicago 
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Selected Exhibitions 


Group Shows: 

1958 Richmond [California] Art Center (Annual) 

San Francisco Art Association (Annual) 

San Francisco Art Festival 

1959 Bolles Gallery, San Francisco 

San Francisco Art Association (Annual) 

San Francisco Art Festival 

1960 San Francisco Art Festival 
Staempfli Gallery, New York 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
("Young America") 

1961 Batman Gallery, San Francisco 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Fran¬ 
cisco (Winter Invitational) 

The Art Institute of Chicago (Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture Annual) 

University of Illinois, Urbana (Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture Annual) 

The Oakland [California] Art Museum (Painting 
and Sculpture Annual) 

1962 California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Fran¬ 
cisco (Winter Invitational) 

Carnegie Institute (Pittsburgh International) 

The Art Institute of Chicago (Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture Annual) 

San Francisco Museum of Art ("Ninety Years of 
Bay Area Art") 

Museum of Art, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California ("San Francisco Bay Area Painting 
and Sculpture") 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
("Fifty California Artists") 

1963 Museum of Art, La lolla, California (Fourth Annual 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibition) 

Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston ("The 
Symbolist Legacy") 

New Mission Gallery, San Francisco 
San Francisco Art Association (Annual) 

San Francisco Museum of Art ("Arts of San 
Francisco") 
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Selected Exhibitions 


1964 San Francisco Art Institute ("Polychrome Sculpture") 
San Francisco Museum of Art ("The Small Format") 
Scott Gallery, Seattle 

Museum of Art, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California (Painting and Sculpture Invitational) 

1966 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
(Sculpture Annual) 

1967 Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York ("Toward a New 
Metaphysics") 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art ("Sculpture of 
the Sixties") 

University Art Museum, Berkeley ("Funk") 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
(Painting Annual) 

1968 Dwan Gallery, New York 
Galerie Paul Facchetti, Paris 

Museum of Art, Tampa, Florida ("Forty California 
Sculptors") 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
(Sculpture Annual) 

1969 Kunsthalle, Berne, Switzerland ("When Attitudes 
Become Form") 

Institute of Contemporary Art, Philadelphia ("The 
Spirit of the Comics") 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York ("New 
Methods and Materials") 

1970 Stedelijk van Abbesmuseum, Eindhoven, The 
Netherlands (Kompas IV) 

University Art Museum, Berkeley ("The Eighties") 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
(Sculpture Annual) 
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1966. Acrylic on canvas. 73 Vi x 95%' 
Private Collection, Berkeley. 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Dimensions are in inches, height preceding width preced¬ 
ing depth, except where otherwise noted. Dates enclosed 
in parentheses do not appear on works. Illustrated works 
are indicated with an asterisk. Works are catalogued in 
chronological order, and within any given year alphabet¬ 
ically by lender, regardless of medium. All works are in 
all showings of the exhibition, except as otherwise noted. 

* 1. Flag Song. 1959. Oil on canvas. 61 Vi x 65 Vi". Collec¬ 

tion Mr. Charles R. Penney, Olcott, New York. 

* 2. Time Table. 1959. Oil on canvas. 66 x 67". Whitney 

Museum of American Art, New York: Juliana Force 
Purchase. 

3. Broken Toys. 1960. Oil on canvas. 60 x 60". Collection 
Dr. Samuel West, Oakland, California. 

* 4. End of the Game. 1960. Oil on canvas. 72 x 81". Col¬ 

lection Dr. Samuel West: Courtesy The Oakland 
Museum, Oakland, California. 

5. Columbus Re-Routed #1. 1961. Oil on canvas. Two 
panels, each 73Vi x 68" (73% x 136", overall). Cour¬ 
tesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

6. Firecrackers Sold Here. (1961). Oil on canvas. 61 x 
61". The Lowe Art Museum, University of Miami, 

Coral Gables, Florida. 

7. Columbus Re-Routed #2. (1961). Oil on canvas. 

68 Vi x 73 Vi". San Francisco Art Institute. 

* 8. Columbus Re-Routed #3. 1962. Oil on canvas. Two 

panels, each 71% x 70Vi" (71% x 141", overall). 
Courtesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

9. Untitled. 1962. Oil on canvas. 11% x 12%". San 
Francisco Museum of Art: Gift of Dr. Samuel West. 

10. Untitled. 1962. Mixed media on board. 12% x 13 Vi". 
San Francisco Museum of Art: Gift of Dr. Samuel 
West. 

11. Untitled. 1962. Oil on canvas. 15% x 19". San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art: Gift of Dr. Samuel West. 

* 12. Untitled. 1962. Oil on canvas. 68% x 76". San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art: Gift of the Women's Board. 

13. Return of Hiawatha. 1962. Oil on canvas. 68% x 85%". 
Collection Martial Westburg, New York. 

14. Untitled. (1964). Acrylic on board. 55Vi x 48" 

(irreg.). Collection Mr. and Mrs. Robert Arneson, 
Davis, California. 
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15. Nile Comma. 1964. Oil on board. 11% x 11%". Col¬ 
lection Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Formichelli, Berkeley. 

16. Hard Sky #1. 1964. Acrylic on board. 16 x I8V4". 
Courtesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

17. Hard Sky #3. 1964. Acrylic on board. 15 x 15". Cour¬ 
tesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

*18. Homage to Di Cirico. 1965. Acrylic on board. 48 x 48". 
Collection Dr. and Mrs. William R. Fielder, Atherton, 
California. 

* 19. Portrait of Apollinaire (Ooga). 1965. Mixed media on 
paper. 11 x 13". Collection Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Fielder, Atherton, California. 

*20. Enigma Doggy. (1965-1966). Construction, with 
wood, lead, canvas, latex, chain, and paint. 23 V 2 x 
26 x 6" (irreg.). Collection William Allan, Mill Valley, 
California. 

21. Burn, Enigma , Burn. (1966). Oil pastel on paper. 

14% x 17 Vi". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Formichelli, Berkeley. 

22. Enigma's Doggy. (1966). Painted plaster. 4% x 8% x 
8%" Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Formichelli, 
Berkeley. 

*23. Captive. 1966. Acrylic on canvas. 65 x 84". Collection 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert I. Fusillo, Atlanta, Georgia. 

24. The Arbitrary and Chosen Lumps from the Silver 
Rhino out of Kaiser. 1966. Construction, with wood, 
paint, wire, glass, and tape. 21 x 20 %". Courtesy 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

25. All that Grass. 1966. Acrylic on canvas. 65V4 x 72%". 
Private Collection, Berkeley. 

*26. The White Rhino Injured. 1966. Acrylic on canvas. 

73 V 2 x 95%". Private Collection, Berkeley. 

*27. Rhino's Dream. 1966. Acrylic on canvas. 67% x 72". 
Collection William and Deborah Struve, Glenview, 
Illinois. 

28. Mona Lisa Wipe Out or "Three Wishes". 1967. Con¬ 
struction, with paper, wire, canvas, and tape. 24% x 
17% x 2%". Courtesy Department of Art, University 
of California, Davis. 

29. Brush Exploding in Space. 1967. Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 18 x 24". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Frumkin, New York. 
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30. Autumn in New York 1967. 1967. Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 29 Vi x 23 Vi". Courtesy Allan Frumkin 
Gallery, Chicago. 

31. Modern Sculpture with Weakness. 1967. Ink and 
watercolor on paper. 28 V 2 x 22 Vi" Courtesy Allan 
Frumkin Gallery, New York. 

32. American Rope Trick. 1967. Construction, with wood, 
rock, rope, and paint. 64" long x 24" wide x 36" high 
(irreg.). Courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, New York, 
and Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

33. New Museum for Primary Concerns. 1967. Ink and 
watercolor on paper. 28 Vi x 22 Vi" Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Gilman, New York. 

34. Before the Wax—Iron Picture. 1967. Ink and water- 
color on paper. 25% x 30 5 /s". Private Collection, San 
Francisco. 

35. In Time for Spring Cleaning/In So Far As I Know. 

(1967). Construction, with wood, painted canvas, 
tape, and wire. 61 x 44" (irreg.). Private Collection, 
San Francisco. 

36. Country School. 1967. Ink and watercolor on paper. 

29 x 33". Collection William and Deborah Struve, 
Glenview, Illinois. 

*37. Shark's Dream. (1967). Acrylic on canvas. 72 x 84". 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York: Neysa 
McMein Purchase Award. 

38. Modern Sculpture with Weakness. 1968. Construction, 
with wood, aluminum, plastic, and rope. 80" long x 
20" wide (irreg.). Courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, 
New York, and Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

39. Retreat for the New Stone Pudding Intellectual. 1968. 
Ink and watercolor on paper. 24 x 19". Collection 
Robert H. Glauber, Chicago. 

40. Columbus Tripped Out. 1968. Acrylic on canvas. Two 
panels, each 84 x 74" (84 x 148", overall). Courtesy 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

41. November Work Table. 1968. Construction, with wood, 
painted canvas, tape, and metal. 63 x 41" (irreg.). 
Courtesy Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

42. Support for Flag Stone , Anti-Form and Plow Boy. 

1968. Ink and watercolor on paper. The Robert A. 
Lewis Fund, Chicago. 




Homage to Di Cirico 


1965. Acrylic on board. 48 x 48". Collection Dr. and Mrs. 
William R. Fielder, Atherton, California. 
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43. Shark's Cream for Joseph. 1968. Ink and watercolor on 
paper. 25 x 19". Collection Joseph Raffael, San 
Geronimo, California. 

*44. Lame and Blind in Eden. 1969. Ink and watercolor on 
paper. 30 x 22". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. 
Anderson, Atherton, California. 

45. Changing the Whole Time. 1969. Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 29 x 21". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Frumkin, New York. 

46. This Is Your Life —You Are Living It. 1969. Construc¬ 
tion, with wood, wax, felt, and leather. 23 Vi x 23 Vz x 
1 Vi". Courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, Chicago. 

47. Just About Human Beings Trying to Touch Each Other 
Before They Turn Into Dirt. 1969. Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 21 Vz x 29 Vz". Collection Mr. and Mrs. John 
P. Hoban, Winnetka, Illinois. 

48. Monument for Union Oil and Pacific Wild Life. 1969. 
Ink and watercolor on paper. 20 x 15 Vi" Collection 
Mr. George M. Irwin, Quincy, Illinois. 

49. What's the Big Idea. 1969. Construction, with wood, 
metal, and glass. 38 x 44 x 15" (irreg.). Collection 
Richard Jorasch, San Francisco. 

50. Pale Calm Low and Attractive. 1969. Ink and water- 
color on paper. Collection Robert A. Lewis, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 

51. Painter Baffles and Excess in California. 1969. Ink and 
watercolor on paper. 28 Vi x 20 Vi". Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen D. Paine, Boston. 

*52. Summer Tide Weight. 1969. Ink and watercolor on 
paper. 30 x 22". Private Collection, San Francisco. 

*53. Wizdumb Bridge. 1969. Ink and watercolor on paper. 

24 x 19". Collection William and Deborah Struve, 
Glenview, Illinois. 

54. San Quentin. (1969). Acrylic on canvas. 74 x 150". 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Witkin, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 

*55. Columbus Re-Rutted. 1970. Oil on canvas. 78 Vi x 

156Vi". University Art Museum, Berkeley: Gift of the 
artist. [Berkeley showing only.] 

*56. Nodding Off with the Kernnel. 1970. Ink on paper. 

21% x 30". Collection Bernard and K. Lee Bunn, 
Mountain View, California. 
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57. The Pure Strain. 1970. Ink and watercolor on paper. 

30 x 22". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dunne, Wood- 
acre, California. 

58. The Balance Is Not So Far Away From the Good Old 
Daze. 1970. Ink and watercolor on paper. 22 x 30". 
Private Collection, Chicago. 

*59. I Wish I Could Have Known Earlier That You Have 
All the Time You'll Ever Need Right Up to the Day You 
Die. 1970. Ink and watercolor on paper. 22 x 30". 

Private Collection, Berkeley. 

60. A Slow Gift for S. E. E. C. A. 1970. Ink on paper. 21 Vi 

x 29 Vi". San Francisco Museum of Art: Gift of Society 
for the Encouragement of Contemporary Art. 

61. Dwelling in the Pure and Infinite. 1970. Ink and water- 
color on paper. 30 x 22". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Schafer, San Francisco. 

62. A Little Peace for Joan Miro. 1970. Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 20 1 /2 x 28 3 /i". Collection Jay H. Selz, Chicago. 

63. Stone Doubt. 1970. Ink and watercolor on paper. 29 Vi 
x 41 Vi". Collection William and Deborah Struve, 
Glenview, Illinois. 

64. Meditating at Fort Prank. 1970. Ink and watercolor on 
paper. 30 x 22". Collection William and Deborah 
Struve, Glenview, Illinois. 

*65. Thank You Hide. (1970). Construction, with wood, 
leather, ink and charcoal on cowhide, pickaxe, found 
objects, and accompanying watercolors. 70 x 64" 
(irreg.). Collection William and Deborah Struve, 
Glenview, Illinois. 

*66. Art Official Birth Plan. 1971. Acrylic and charcoal on 
canvas. 84 x 153". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. 
Anderson, Atherton, California. 

*67. Random Remarks and Digs. 1971. Acrylic on canvas, 
with wood construction. 86 x 115 x 40" (irreg.). Col¬ 
lection Mr. and Mrs. Gene Estribou, San Francisco. 

68. How to Chart a Coarse. 1971. Ink and charcoal on felt, 
with accompanying watercolors, notebook, and wood 
constructions. 87 x 144 x 78" (irreg.). Courtesy 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery, San Francisco. 

*69. Hide as a State of Mind. (1971). Ink and watercolor 
on paper. 22Vi x 3 OV 4 ". Courtesy Hansen-Fuller Gal¬ 
lery, San Francisco. 
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*70. Isolation. 1971. Acrylic, charcoal, and ink on canvas. 
28 x 26". Collection Dr. and Mrs. Reuben M. Baron, 
Oak Park, Michigan. 

71. Ugly Hide's Ideas. 1971. Acrylic, charcoal, and ink on 
canvas. 52 1 /2 x 46 Vz". Courtesy Gallery Odyssia, New 
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